December 27, 1963 

CASE OF JACK LEOM RUBY. ftGE 52 
STATEMENT OF PROBLEM 

tkAf y f ist ^ lc evaluation of this defendant, who is charaed with 
the slaying of Lee Oswald on November 24, 1963, is request. 

MEDICAL HISTORY 

in 1928 when he was selling tickets at Soldiers Field Two d I* n 

o c 0 h h rnd a wi t Tp^tor s sto ^^o-- A f '? h v--d F : e !n-whi^ hlt 

hospital It Edcawat"'^ 'k 3 ^ With tW ° men " He was taken to a 
SiUe^ W 9 f ^hJ >h"^ ht and th6n released - I" '955 at the 

a pistol but I 9 I ' th three cust ° m ers in which he pulled out 

h^/h^ 6 ^ statos he nad scabies when he was fourteen or fifteen He 

protec- Incongruous remark, "I was always very clever about 

pruxec... j uyse f, I used fish sk ns and I often carried mv own 

nrict 9 ?ons d irtM ine - a ^ ^ he shouU have haS 11 Sny 

mfect.ons ,f this were true, he replied, "The girls would throw me off.- 

his P flnge?na Sa |s S \Ts\nnL a ^Tt^ as a . cMld ' He has not bi "«" 
He savs ha hli f-lni ^ ? " 0t beC ° me m0ist when ne is under tension. 

He attended a ffohf- ° nlv °"<^. He idolized Barney Ross, the fighter? 
hlxtln m ight ln . San F>ancisco in which Ross was getting severely 

so much that'hrf^ Tl V had ab ° Ut $2 ° bet on Ross b ^ he idClized Mm' 
in t in ,e to see th«'?i ed \ R °S S sub ^quently won and the patient recovered 
in time to see the finish. He states he has never had convulsions. 

psychotic^roooftioni'^ 56 ^ 6 de P ression that seems to have assumed 

s ¥ L '« ! r-5ts.{'.i z.v f^ra.? 

he lost twen^v % S,l ^ r Spur He owed the government tax money and 
ne lost twenty to twenty-five thousand of money that other peonll had 

" „ e ,' n ^ ese enter prises. Patient finally went It Chicago to be with 
his family. They recognized his seriously depressed state there hI 
YMCA h2£ rV'SfST t0 d ° anvt hing for several months? He lived at the 

people "SI dl3 no^on^?? t0 IT? ^° hSVe intimate association wi?n 
peopie. Me did not consult a physician in regard to this illness. 

he has'met' wi th^f HurT' de P rSSS ' Ve 7 1 ' ke e Pi sod " at various times when 
portion failure and frustration but none that assumed this pro- 
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PHYSICAL EXAMINATION 

Patient is five feet, eight and a ha i f inches tall and weighs one 
hundred and seventy pounds. He has fine, straight brown hair and is 
developing baldness. His eyes are brown, pupils react well. There 
are no finger treraors, fincernails are short and clean. Hands are 
dry, pulse is 86, deep reflexes are somewhat overactive. 

Patient has a very alert expression. During the first day that 
the Examiner talked with him, particularly when there were a nuraber 
of people in the examining roc..;, he seemed very tense and talked very 
rapidly and showed a great tendency toward discursiveness. It was 
hard to keep him on any one topic. However, when the Examiner talked 
with him alone or with Dr. Bromberg on the second day, he was rela- 
tively calm and it was much easier to keep him on target. 

SCHOOL HISTORY 

Patient says he thinks he must have been about five when he started 
school in Chicago. He went to several different school and failed 
several times. He thinks much of this was due to the fact that he was 
shifted around in various foster homes. He says that he truanted a 
great deal, often he didn't have the clothes to wear that would make 
him feel comfortable to go to school. He commented, "As far as going 
to school was concerned I was very lax. I was much older than the 
others when I finished the eighth grade, I guess I must have been 
around seventeen." Patient went to the John Marshall High School but 
did not complete his first year. "Things were rough, that was in 
depression times and we never had the money for books and things. I 
had learned to peddle by that time so I just quit." While in the 
Service he had some schooling as an Air Force mechanic. 

WORK HISTORY 

Patient says he has worked all of his life as far as he can remember. 
He says when he was eight or nine he began selling shopping bags on the 
street, particularly around the Christmas season. His sister, Eva, 
gives an interesting account of how he came to her one day when he was 
seven and she was nine and told her of his enterprise where he could 
buy shopping bags for a nickel and sell them for ten cents apiece. 
He stationed her on one corner and he was on the opposite corner. She 
says that at that time he had a much better conception, despite the 
fact that he was younger, in business matters than she did. Their 
father came along and found her doing this and slapped her and sent her 
home. The patient witnessed this and escaped. 

rtt the age of seventeen patient says "I tried to be an errand boy 
for a mail order house but I couldn't be regimented. I couldn't get up 
in the morning." According. to his brother, Sam, and sister, Eva, he 
lost one of his. early jobs when he was sixteen or seventeen due to the 
fact that he got into a fist fight with the manager over some disagree- 
ment and knocked the manager down. 

Patient says when he was seventeen or eighteen he started selling 
things at different sporting events and in theaters. He regularly 
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sea ped tickets for sporting events. When asked whether this wasn't 
against the law, he said, "It wasn't really if you paid the additional 
tax but nobody did and they never did anything about it in Chicago." 
He sold banners at football games, parked cars at the Arlington Park 
race track, etc. 

In !934, when he was twenty-three, following the Chicago World's 
hair, he went to California with three other men to sell tip sheets 
at banta Anita. He says they didn't do very well and went up to 
i>an Francisco to another track, Bay Haadow. VJhon the races were over 
he got a job with the Bulletin and the San Francisco Examiner, solic- 
iting subscriptions from door to door, offering trinkets to new sub- 
scribers. He says these were still the depression years and if he 
made $65 a week he thought he was doing very well. By 1937 he got the 
desire to go back to Chicago. 

At that time a young lawyer, Leon Cook, who was twenty-four, inter- 
ested the patient in helping him organize the scrap iron and junk 
handlers union. Patient was paid $22.50 a week on this job. He 
became a very close friend of this man Cook, who got into a dispute 
wrch a man named John Martin, who was a politician. According to the 
patient, the minimum wage in this industry was fifteen cents an hour, 
although the Wagner Labor Law had just gone in, assuring twenty-five 
cents an hour, and Martin was against demanding more than the twenty- 
five cents. This led to a quarrel and Martin shot and killed Cook, 
who died thirty days after the shooting. Patient says, " I loved that 
man, it just broke my heart. I quit and Martin was exonerated." When 
patient was asked how he happened to get involved in this type of work, 
he said, "I always wanted to be a humanitarian, I always wanted to 
help the underdog." This was in 1940. "I cried, I felt I'd never get 
over losing Leon. .1 was apathetic, he was in ray thoughts constantly. 
I went out on the road to help me forget. I didn't have a middle name 
but I have used his name as my middle name because I never wanted to 
forget him. He came from a very refined family. He was a fine younq 
lawyer." 

Patient states that he then went around to different plants selling 
punch boards. This took him through New England, Ohio and the State of 
New York. "Then I went into a legitimate mail order business. I 
called it the Earl Products Company, named after my brother who was in 
the Service. We had a rating at one time of B plus one and a half. 
When I went into the Service in 1943 I tried to get my older brother to 
handle it but it was dormant for awhile. Then when Earl came out in 
1944 he took it over and made it into a thriving business." 

Patient was drafted into the Army in 1943, he thinks in April, and 
was honorably discharged in Juno, 1946. He had his basic training at 
Keesler Field in Biloxi, and then was sent to Goidsboro, North Carolina, 
for training as an aviation mechanic. He achieved a rating of private 
first class. He insists he had no bad time during his Service and was 
never Court Martialed. "I fought one sergeant and I chased him all over 
tne field but the master . sergeant knew what kind of a fellow he was 
and t.iey didn't do anything to me. I remember I had another fight, I 
slapped a kid in the shower because he said something about Jews." 

Patient's sister, Eva, was in Dallas in 1946, representing some man- 
ufacture oo mDsny that was se|)ing a sopr . )( ^ ^ pppper ^ 
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He says they could not supply enough of these so the Earl Products 
Company was given the right to manufacture these in Chicago. Patient 
says, "I hopped a ride to Dallas to see my sister about this. She 
showed me where they were going to build a nightclub and said she was 
going to run it. She needed money and I told her I'd send her some. 
I believe I did send her $1,500. Meantime, I got into a dispute with 
Earl and Sam in our business, so they bought me out. Then I made a 
trip down to Dallas with Eva's son, Ronnie. I didn't know anything 
about Dallas but then I found out that she had about the toughest loca- 
tion in the City. That day four fellows were k i I i ed in the City park. 
I gave her some more money. I was going to go into the thing with her 
but se couldn't work together in the same place. She always wanted to 
run things. So I went back to Chicago and lived in the Congress Hotel. 
I got the franchise to sell CookwOrk Ware. But then I got an emergency 
cal 1 from Eva. Our f am i ly will fight with each other more than any 
family you ever saw, but we are loyal and we come to each other's 
rescue. I do, particularly. She got conned into some swindle deal. 
It amounted to $2,700 and she got arrested but after the indictment we 
had it thrown out. So I stayed on and gave her $300 or $400 and she 
went to California." 

"That was in 1947 and I got started in the Silver Spur. Then my 
activity of belligerency started, -- knives and pistols -- you had to 
know this place to know what went on. You could get exonerated for 
murder easier than you could for burglary. The first night I was in 
business some fellow left five bullets on the table as a warning to me. 
I worked hard at it, I lived in the place a couple of years. But there 
was the constant effort of people to run me out of town. Bob Will 
offered me the chance to run his nightclub when he got jailed on some 
Federal charge and a lawyer named Fader offered to raise the money. I 
started to borrow from a man named Paul. I am i n hock up to ten or 
twelve grand. Bob Will himself was a real lush hound. He wanted us 
to give him $700 to continue to perform in the Ranch House. Fader was 
still with me and he was against it. That was in 1952 and everything 
went bust. My name was on the place and we owed taxes. I was going 
with this lovely girl, Alice Nichols, at the time. I felt I was dead 
in Dallas. I had given the Silver Spur away to some friends to run 
the Ranch House. I wanted to commit suicide and to kill this guy, 
Hy Fader, who screwed me." The patient was interrupted and asked 
whether he ever made any such attempt. He said, "No, it was just a 
thought. I laid in this Cotton Bowl hotel for awhile, then finally I 
returned to Chicago and lived at the YMCA, I didn't even go home. 
I felt I was defeated. I went to Earl's plant a couple of times but 
I couldn't stand it. After two or three months I went back to Dallas 
again. I got a call that these fellows wanted me to take over the 
Silver Spur again. It was too much roughness in it for them. So I 
made a deal, it amounted to about $1,500, I think. I took over a 
half-assed movie theater next door and I got a chance to buy an inter- 
est in the Vegas Club in 1953. I also took over a little place called 
Hernando's Hideaway, so I was in four things." (This sudden burst of 
great activity suggests the kind of energy associated with a hypomanic 
state which not infrequently follows directly on a depression) 

"I had a little tax problem in 1956, I had to get $5,000 from my 
brother Sam to pay the tax. He got into the business. I got rid of 
the others, but then Sam and I had a falling out a year later and I 
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paid him off. I was doing some things on the side. I made a trip to 
New York to promote a littie colored boy who could dance and sing. 
Then I became distributor for pizza pie and f °Vwf didn't do"we I 
built some log cabins for a men named Gi^bie but we d i dn t do well. 

oh" Earl had f asn i I y problem in Chiccso. He cracked up and 
went to a ..c: .ital for awhile. He caao down for a short time. I 
took over a private club in I960 but I .didn't Bake a go of ,t v th 
all the credits involved so 1 changed, it to The Carousel in 1961. 


FAMILY HISTORY 


Father, Joseph Rubenstein, died in 1958 when e i ghty-n i ne Patient 
frequently uses words in a curious way. He described his father as 
-extemporaneous, I was the same way.- On another occas he « . d 
"He was very belligerent, we were always ashamed. I am the same way, 
I blurt out that's why don't have ulcers." According to the 
Ltent's sister their home life was an extremely turbulent one. 
T e p rents 'fere' separated most of the time during < . twenty five year 
oeriod. The father was born in Poland and came to this country 
between 1900 and 1904. He had been pressed into service in the Russ i an 
Army for a period of seven years. He was a very heavy drinker and 
was'a carpenter. He told the ch i Idren that his fam , I y had bu t 
churches in Poland for several generations. He was a domineer g 
and the children were all frightened of him. He used »g a forty- 
severe beatings with his hand. He was not a ta I ^^n but had a r y 
four chest and was described as wiry. Eva was his «J 1 J e t() a 
rather religious Jew, having a Hebrew teac er come to th . house t 

b p ::wr„ -K^t°is: sa ; j ? id f rwas 

finish a^ooT H. -ajs^an^tr^rpeojrwi^h ^tw y ouror a 

r Ve hit me plenty of times. He broke one°f my brother s 
fingers. He always accused us of taking tools [T om , h ' s rhlv called 
used to go after my mother so she'd hide under the bed. They ca led 
each other the worst vulgar names. He used to call her a nafke ipros 
?! C tute) h :nd she would accuse him of -nn ing aroun d J. had toca.l^ 
the paddy wagon several times. But he was gooa ™° > family 

ssffir-ss: sr. sti-^n.T'a;-"^ «i r-iW,.— r,:. 

agency and placed in foster homes. 

Mother Fannie Rokofsky Rubenstein, died in 1944 when about sixty- 

= h 0 ,,=,<; in her earlv sixt es she was committed to tne tigin ~> L - 
pixal !n II Unofs because of an involutional depression She , eft 
^Hospital after a period of months apparent y in flood Jea.th 
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but then was taken away by the Jewish welfare agency. The three ^dest 
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chi Idren ^ stayed with the mother. Apparently the home was thoroughly 
disorganized. The mother would send Eva to the father for money. He 
was supposed to pay $44 a week for the other children during part of 
the separation. He would generally give her $20. She says that fre- 
quent y when her parents went out to work, she would pretend to go to 
school but would stay home. The patient was put into several foster 
nomes, one of them a farm at Woodstock, Illinois. 

Patient says his mother had red hair, wss rather plump. "She was 
always^ very apologetic, always had an inferiority complex because she 
cou dn t talk English. She was a good mother, she was wholesome. She 
would take care of us kids with the little that she had." Patient says 
he thinks he was her favorite because of the fact that one day he 
found a dollar in a butcher shop and brought it to her. He says he 
does not know whether she could read or write Yiddish. He was quite 
affected by her death. "I said to mysdf that I didn't want to ever 
forget her passing, what she meant to me. That was the first experience 
with death in the family." 

S i b I i ngs: 

1. Hyman Rubenstein, sixty-one, is single and lives in Chicago. 
He is the distributor for Floral Supplies. "He tried to be the big 
brother, he was very strict with me. He was. raised in a boys' home 
and went far in school, even to law school. He seemed like a 
stranger. He's nervous and high-strung and suspicious. We had a 
stigma in our life, a very unhappy home, we were ail insecure. He 
had drunk a good deal at one time, more than any of the rest of us. 
He's got quite a temper, he'll argue and sometimes he'll fight." 

2. Anna Vo I pert , . f i f ty-n i ne, is a widow. Her husband was a salesman. 
She has one son. Patient says, '•"She's a tremendous character, very 
loyal. There was a Chicago doctor who was in iove with her but she 
couldn^t see him. She was very beautiful. She works in a department 
store." Patient says in recent years he has been sending her money 
because he doesn't think a person in her stage of life should have 

to worry too much about finances. 

3. Marian Carroll, fifty-seven, is divorced. She is said to have 
kept the family together. "She's not good-looking, she's so emotional. 
We never showed our gratitude to her, we took her for granted. We 
felt close but she is more inclined to love us than we are to love 
her. She worked for the government for more than twenty years." 

4. Eva L. Grant, fifty-four, has been twice divorced. She has one 
son who is living in the far West. She is described as "temperamental 
and belligerent. I have been close to her, not that I wanted to be. 
Wherever I went I couldn't shake her. I had a little problem with her 
recently, I had to slap her. She is infatuated with the Vegas Club 
that she has been running for me for four or five years. She thought 

I wanted to get rid of it and we lost the good band indirectly through 
her. I got very belligerent with her. Onca I was driving and had 
one of my other sisters and her two children in the car too, and Eva 

insisted that I knew someone that I knew I did not ever know, but she 
kept _ on saying it. I got so excited I swerved the car. That was four 
or five months ago. A woman can do that. I wanted to drop the subject. 
My other sister got so upset she went back home with her children. I n -> ^ 
was sorry after I done it." U^- 1 "^ 
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5. Patient. 

6. Samuel, fifty, is service manager for a Was hateria i n Dal I as. 
"He s stavinq out of this deal because or his four beautiful kias 
Th 6 e Rabbi^d me'that's why he hasn't. been "P^re to ..e » - He 
got a very peculiar wife, she's ungenume. She v ?ry ™t temp flew 
and set in her ways but when he got in some trouble in Chicago 

up there." 

7 Earl, forty-eight, is in business in Detroit. He has a part 
interest in a very , Irge _ c i ean i ng pi.nt Both tn, p, t n ,s 
sister, Eva, describe thi-s brotner as the successful or t g 

He has better practical judgment than any of th e oth ers He s 
working and aggressive. He is married and has three ^Hdren. a 
savs "We have been close off and on. He has always been sn arp. 
for Earl! though, unless I am in trouble, then he is or.. Sam and 
tar I were very close but then didn't talk for years, just made up 
since this happened." 

According to the patient, Eva was the only one of the group ever 
arrested other than himself and she was re °ased ".thout tMal. one 
was the only one who has been a heavy drinker. Earl is trie " n '* 

PERSONALITY AS DESCRIBED BY PATIENT 

Ever since childhood the patient has been an extreme 1 y a°.gres^| v e 
indivtdu t\. He was always something of a Procter He would want to 
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The patient has always been ,uit ; ; conscious of hi s appearance an d of 
his health. He went to ™CA f requ«£tlyto w distance swimmer, 

and did set-ups. He is said to be a P°« erfu \ ^ said he did 

He loves to watch footba I I . games and prize ^9"^- ^ « d 
some fighting when he was in the h i r . ^rce, a " 1 he had had no 

the men to come i nto th « , r. ng v :h h , ^ , ^^a'nd'd i d%u i te well. 
P He'°s r ai y To d'o? dancing! is agile and has a "-nderfu sense 

of rhythm". He described himself - being very suscept b e to the ^ 
^c^me^r! 'sK WSrSKc^/.-thTn: a great deal of 
fem t n i n i ty 

On television he likes Gunsmoke and Paladin. £ ^dio he Nkes 
Danny Kaye and Jerry Lewis, he comments they are both Jew is p 

says he can't read 'anything dry, I was never an efficent r,., . . 
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like her now." » that don 't m i x w i th 

Patient says he has done very little gambling^ , , 

business, you wouldn't .urv • He a During the past yea 

says he is quite good. He doesn P occasional y. He say 
hal been »ce skating. He smokes^g^ & ^ and , want g 

-tient denies the use,of any f .s. S>f H ,e Pi.P-^ost i - 
likeS l/ e t4y work forYe I run the. out * e ^ th emse>ves, 
^sted tnat'soL of the st rip tease gir.s^ust P^ ^ 
he said, "They are strict here, ^ 

somebody strikes a woman. ^ ^ ^ 

When asked his II fe ambit ion "•«-.*. J ^''l^tMnklnQ 

i Prayers for h ,m. He sa d d tha^ ^.^ prayers . 
synagogue on Jewish holidays ^ Mg 

x,i -«?^K^f^- »« 1 „ .... ■*» 

I was about sixteen. t was | , relations started Qr 

masculine to overcome it. H * ou , d genera I 1 Y have interc u ^ . 

about seventeen. ^ 3 it was more often, it s r ^.^ redu c,ng 

twice a week. "But sometime g Pre lud,n u yJhen as ked if 

cycles." Recently h e has ce hi s sexual desw-e. nightc | u b, 

diets. He «ys this seems p , g who per for med i intain my dom- 

he would have re I at i w ; hem - but if I did, > fl lway fee| , 

he said with very t eW ^Lvs refused to pay a girl, then ow m0ney 

inance." He says he way ^ ous , y of how a Qjr " w ould never 

wasn't wanted " He ^ <* e , ations with her resizing fc about it. 

from him t nd he naa s gn |.o.U. so ne u . ; and says that 

km;: k>~ ; r : b-SrWOT « ^Tir^n 

them know I am mteresteo. 
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dreams about girls "but now that ! am older it is not that easy." 

Patient said several tines that he "loves" the poiice. He states 
that on one occasion when a police officer was killed on duty he gave 
$150, the largest contribution. He attended all policemen's funerals. 
He said that two officers, Bicnkenship end Carlson, came to his club 
one night and arrested him for selling beer after hours "but then they 
found c. . i had good friends and they cc:.:e out the next night sort of 
apologetic. And just then there wars two foi lows who demanded drinks 
and it was after the curfew. They to>d me to let them handie it but 
they soon found they had t/iolr hands foS I . I put a head lock on the 
fellows and finally they got the handcuffs on then and after that they 
were my friends. B I enkensh i p would say, 'That Jack Ruby is a rough 
s.o.b. but he's our friend.' I always loved the Police Department." 

The pa"c sent apparently had two particular women friends in his life. 
One was Virginia Belasco, the granddaughter of the producer, David 
Belasco. He net her in 1935 or !936 on the Pacific Coast. She became 
a friend of the fee: ly's. She has never married. Pat.ont's sister says, 
"There was a sort of crazy admiration for years between them." 

For a period of ten or cloven years he went with Alice Nichols, a 
divorcee with c grown daughter, who is secret-.- y to one of the insurance 
company executives. She Is said to bo a very high type person. The 
patient was engaged to her for so.r.a tine and apparently she was anxious 
to marry hiu but he resisted marriage largely on the grounds of financial 
insecurity. They have maintained a regard for each other and she was one 
of the first people ho cc ; ! cd after the President's assassination. In 
talking of their relationship, he said, "She got the worst of the deal. 
I even went to the Rabbi about her but I owed Uncle Sam a lot of money 
at the time and when I wont broke In Dallas I cried and I guess she knew 
that we'd never get parried," 

When patient was asked for a so I f -eva I uat i on , he said, "I've got a 
tremendous amount of conceit,, I try not to show it. I ar.i a gregarious 
sort of guy, I want to bo accepted,, I can't stand having anybody put me 
down. I always wonted to bo thought of as the nicest guy. I am sus- 
picious if sencbody once crossos mo. I can't tolerate people who are 
undesirable, I want to got rid of then ilke a cancer. I don't want to 
be a sucker for a girl, I'd rather help a foi low out. In Dallas here I 
am a foreigner. Inwardsy I hevo felt I was representing my people. I 
was In the toughest part of Da! las but 1 never got mixed up with any 
gangsters nor uobsters. I defied everybody, they thought they could make 
me run. This was my wnolo career in Dallas. Jews are blamed for so many 
things. Like the Hisenbcrgs, -- that broke my heart." 

Patient professes a great affection for the City of Dallas. "I love 
this City, I went broke hero a... i cca® back again. i know what great 
civic-minded people we have hero, people siko Leo Corrigan." (At this 
point patient wept) "I even had i Itorcture on H.L.Hunt, he was run out 
of New York by Robert-Moses. Ho was not r.iy idea of a right man. I knew 
about the City plan of Dalias. I ecu fd go into the office of Mr. Vaughn, 
a millionaire. Scaetiraes I thought I'd run for sheriff. I am a clean 
person and I know how to take caro of rrsysoif." 

On another occasion, in speaking of Dallas, patient said, "You can 
see millionaires at the table, they don't feel you are trying to clip , 
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them like they do in Chicago. It's the only City that can really 
handle the civil rights problem" Patient says he has no proj ud i ce 
against negroes, he has served scoe negro friends in his club "but 
I wouldn't encourage thca, the girls on the stage say they wouldn t 
dance before them." He would also admit negro Service men. 

The patient has sons neurotic fears, has a very mild fear of heights. 
He says, "I was really scared on I y once in ny life. I went to San 
Francisco to sell ; i no i c..:.i with a partner, a little Italian boy, and he 
was a tough guy. That wes in !C33. He had a tendency to dominate me. 
My job was to knock on tiro doors to gat [cads for him. We had a little 
argument cn the street „.-sd ho grabbed '.ho automobile jack and hit me on 
the shouldwr c t ;ci m t.;e hoed bet S wouic.-. 't I at him beat no. I ju.r.ped 
him and i thought i had hlra beet but ! realty didn't. He said. Let s 
be friends' and we went up to his rco.-.i and then he showed me a pistol 
and said, 'We haven't evened the score yet', so in the end he had the 
better of ue." 

PREViOUS OFFENSES 

Patient says he was never in the Juvenile Court as faras he knows 
and has never been convicted of a crime but raereiy of misdemeanors. 

f.t the ego of nineteen he was arrested in Chicago for se I 1 i ng p i rated 
ciusic sheets anc was given thirty days in jail because he wouldn't tell 
the judge who was behind the business. Patient says he has no idea who 
was behind it because he had bought tho sheets from another hawker. 
"But I enjoyed tho tine in jail, I wanted to see if I had the manhood 
to take it without whicpor ing or crying. Then ! was arrested a few 
times for scalping tickots and ro 'cased right away. In 1937 I was 
arrested when ay friend, Leon Cook, was killed and i was held for inves- 
tigation overnight. 0 

"I've been arrested here five or six tines. in ! 953 they had me for 
assautt to curdar. They frc-cd it up on r.ie. This fel jow wanted to keep 
me from tho Vegas Club. His ncao was Irving A I tone. Vie had a fuss the 
night before, and when ho cpor.ee' the door the next night I happened to 
be standing there or.d he said, 'You so.b., you ere waiting for me.' 
When he seld that I boitcd hin pretty good. The police came and found 
a gun in ny right hand pocket. They lot me out on a peace bond right 
away. Thoy got do in tho B. & B. rcct.._rant for having a pistol on rae. 
I got fined." t/hen askod whether ho had a permit to carry a pistol, he 
said, "There- is not a nightclub owner in town that doesn't carry a 
pistol. but you can't got a pore it to do it, you've got to be a regular 
business rjon. This is a very unusuc! pert of the country. I never knew 
about a pistol until 1 g=t hero. Tho other arrests were for violation 
of the curfew end things ' i ko that." 

REACT I CM TO THE DEATH C" KBKiEDY AND PRESENT OFFENSE 

.•at lent statos that S-.o hadn't boon fooling weil since around the 
first of Uovcsber. He hed a bronchia! cough end had seen Dr. U lev Itch, 
who took x-rays. Ko fcSt that ho had "walking pneumonia". He said he 
never h. d tlae to find out wi.at Dr. Utcvitch's x-rays showed, he was too 
busy, "in tho corn (no I'd cough! ike i was .ping to die but nothing _ 
came out. I know c,,- iungs were affected. Less than a week before this 
he gave- me antibiotics. Th„y cost forty cents apiece. I saw a friend 
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who had the sc~.o synptcas and ho told me his doctor said ho had walking 
pneumonia. Then I had hod gonorrhea in October and was loaded up with 
penicillin, nil Hone end ail lions of units of 3.C.T.. You got to be 
careful if you gat an erection whan you tefce penicillin, it fights off 
the pen ici I I in." 

On the morning of Friday, uova.v.bar twenty-second, the patient became 
very much disturbed because the Del les forming Mows carried a full page 
advertisement, with a black border creund it, signed by one Bernard 
Weisr.ian. The purport of this advertisement was that the President's 
visit to Doltes wos not wotccso. Pet lost scJd ho hadn't gone to bed 
until Trie;.' .jc.v.'bo ct two e.r.. ar.d had rcxt .r. up at eight-thirty a.m. 
He went to the DciSos Hows about olevon-thirty Friday raorning. He says 
he thinks he talked to a newspaper sc lesson nacsed Connors for about 
half an hour ar.d ..poSoglzod to hla for not accepting his invitation to 
go to the Castaway the night before. This was the nightclub that had 
taken his band away rrc.;. the Vegas Club. Ho was there to put ads in 
the paper for the Carouse! and the Vegas, since the weekends are^the 
most important part of the week for his business. He reworked, "The^ 
semantics of words -- everybody says I a;.-, better than anyone at putting 
words together." Ho continued, "Everybody asked rae why I wasn't at the 
parade for the President. I soid it was too important for me to get my 
weekend ads in before noon. I do my own lay-out. Then Conners or John 
Newman walks Ir. end says scnobody got shot. I was terribly excited, I 
ran to the -coSovJsion -- 1 eta going here, i m going there. They don t 
know who it is, maybe it is the Governor, the Cecrot Service man -- 
then they chink it is the President, and finally they say the President 
is shot. Thoy don't pay attention to r.-,e, ! am nobody. I got the terrible 
news. I called ho-o. I said to John Kewaon, 'it looks .Ike I'll have to 
leave Dallas.' ! don't. know why I said that except I foit the town was 
ruined. The town is so blemished it wi£i be dormant. I called my sister 
and she is cry.ng. i lot John Nowiaen Jistcn to nor cry on the phone. 
I said to hie, 'John, wo are closing down tonight'." At this point the 
patient's oyos filled with tears. He continued, "I .go down on the ele- 
vator, I don't say o word to anybody. ! go to car. ! didn't want 
to break out crying, it wouldn't look too genuine. I drove to my club. 
Vne kid Larry was with do. I foit liko a nothing person, like the world 
ended. I didn't wane to go on living anyeoro. t'hon I got to the club 
I toid tbe~, to call everybody, that we weren't going. to be open tonight. 
Eva wanted oe to cc;:.o over. She was sick. I was afraid to go, afraid 
I'd crack up. I caSicd Al Gruber in California. He's a fei low with a 
very bad past but ho had reformed and he just visited here. I promised 
him I'd send hin my dog. i got tho crate together and it cost ^27 to 
send it. t wanted to apologize for not having sent it. I called Alice 
Nichols, I hadn't caSScd her in conths. They toid me at Neiman Marcus 
everybody had to Icovo tho store. I thought 'Such a person, how great 
he was, co be wiped out. Ho needed . that job like a hole in the head. 
I rarely leave ny ncao for Aiico to cai! t cause people knew we were 
disassociated bat sho coiled no back on the public telephone. I was 
there about two hours end then I left. I went to the delicatessen about 
-hree or four in the afternoon.. That is the only thing I con pinpoint 
that I did. I bou :,t Kosher food. ! don't, as a rule, because of my _ 
diet, but I got about OiO worth of stuff. I figured I'd get drunk on it. 
That stuff wiil kill you because you never k.'.ow when to stop. I got to 
the house around four. Eva and I are both crying and carrying on, saying 
'What did they do it for? Such a beautiful man.' We cried but we ate. 
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"I got a call at Eva's frca Den Saffron, a reporter on the Tines 
Herald. Ho said, 'Jock, I Juct wanted to know, doos the Cabana's 
closing up noon you cro colng to cEoso?' 1 told hia I had already 
said I aa closing. ceid, 'Chat about tc..orrou?' I said I dldn t 
know. He cold, "dbo. end Carney. Coin eta In dcr.'t know what to do. 
They are ny chiof ri.-~atltcro. I turned to Eva end said we were going 
^- to bo close.;, tsou'e'caoy do.i't cccrs that nuch. So I called hin and told 
him we would bo closed Saturday csd Caaday, too, I called him back 
and said no-; to t:At tfco o'&cro,° 

"I stayed at Eva'o unt ! J cSa or cowa, I called Dr. Coleaan Jacob- 
son, c friend of- ciso, a dcrcctoscgi at, to find out what tine is the 
synagocuo scrvlca. Ko acked ca who was ccj I ing to find out and ! said 
Jack Ruby. ! ca not. ccsn a c-od pcy, i cat behind in cy poyiaants at 
the synagogue. I sold to Eva, 'I <pt to go {jot dressod'. I went back, 
I don't recall If Cacrco Cantoris was thoro or not. I don t know if I 
stopped at tho cttb en cy . way to tho synagogue or not. Andy would know 
that. I think I $pt thoro around nine and I asked the people what had 
the Rabbi taSkod about. I heard tho end of It but ray ralnd was so foggy 
I didn't know what ha was. talking cbout. I know I spoke to the Rabbi 
and ho said ha visited cy oietor at tho hospital when she was operated 
and there was seao Oar Hlta-eh party end I ate something. Then I rode 
around and chocked cn eczo pSacos. Tho Ball Hi was opon. I was shocked 
not to find core -cop to in csurnlng. Tho B. & B. was open, t couldn t 
understand It. fhoy hevo al l C°* co cuch r.onoy. I went to Phi I 
MiHor's, tho do§ Icatooccn, tho "c.-.aaocr, (bastard). I told hia to make 
me up ton condwichoa and cc*§cd tho italcido Dcpartaent. I said, I 
know you guys aro marking herd, I want to bring ycu around soae corned 
beef sandwiches. ' I'o cald. 'Vhanks, Jack, but wo aro about winding up. 
I'll tell tho rest 'of tfcs fotlsao how nico ycu have been.' I heard over 
the radio t:-ay ccacht this CoisaSd but it didn't hit oo yot. J thought 

^ it ralght hauo tzi... c.i organization, I dan't know why. I called KLIF, 
the radio statJcn, Ca?ca.n i-".cicar.cn la a c2ooo friend. Ha's given my 
clubs lots of frca pluco. I . canted to tako tho sandwiches down to thea. 
I tried to catS oves-y Raaba?, I even ca! led hlo hcao and his daughter 
answered and I oa!d, 'I £□ a f r I cr.d of your daddy's'. I wanted to be 
a he'p to acr.c-cdy. |.to§d tho c'Jy bch I nd tho counter to make the > 
sandwiches czo3, that . I '6 o,Jvo hia a frca pass to ay club, but there 
wero only ot'ent and I cald tfcoro should bo ten. I wanted to take soae 
bottles of Or. Erewnfo Oda o!c;sc. I tried to call and the girl there 
suggested i -,rr> tho 'frca 'pheno when I went to tho booth, but at that 
point cionoy fed no va!«o, tho wholo world was gone. I parked ciy car 
with tho dog In It end tho sandaichos. I figured the dog raight eat 
thcis. I went to tho polico station ar.d an officer stopped ne and 
said I was lec.'dng far Jca DeLcncj of KLIF. Ho let rae through and I 
went in tl.i hail. Everybody cays, 'Hollo, Jack.' It took away the 
tragic fee 81 no. Everything was so bustling, so crudo. My whole motive 
was to find out how I could cat Into tho radio station. I can t get 
Joe DeLong. I even had an officer pego hin so I could got the right 
number frca i was In this swara of pecpio end suddenly Oswald 

coses. Tho reporters asked ca who was this one and who was that one. 
I was In o cc=?toto cha.-.co of racntal reaction, already I an with the 
deal. They or© colng to teko hia to tho big assembly rooa. History 
is being isedo. i • ea standing on tho table above everybody and people 
are asking r.o 'Lao i a that?' I oven passed out socio of ray cards to 
these ncacpapar. ,ecn froa all over tho world. I just had oy cards 

v> printed with tho Petty girl on thea and I asi proud of them. Tho 
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interview was all over with Oswald. I said, 'The little guy looks 
like Paul Newman'.** The patient was asked whether he had his gun 
with him at the time. He said that he had taken it out of his pocket 
and left it in the car when he went into the synagogue, that it is 
sacrilegious to go into the synagogue with a gun, but that he put it 
in his pocket again. He had between $1,600 and $1,800 on him at the 
time. He said if he had wanted to shoot Oswald he could have shot 
him very easily when he was in the assembly room. He said that out- 
side he heard District Attorney Wade saying something about this man 
being a member of Free Cuba but he corrected h : m because he had heard 
it said that he was a member of the Fair Play for Cuba. Patient was 
asked to tell more of his feelings about the President's assassination, 
he saia, "It was the greatest tagic loss and the City had suffered. 
There was the greatest magnitude of feeling. I was carried away in 
mourning, more than when my father died or if my brother had been 
k i I led." 

According to Mr. George Santor i s (Senator), who had moved back with 
the patient the first part of November after having lived with him for 
four or five months last year, the patient woke up about three o'clock 
Saturday morning. "He was in bad shape, he was really grieving. He 
said to me, 'George, I saw a poster and read where they want to 
impeach Viarren, they must both be the work of the Burch Society or the 
Communist party.' He phoned Larry Crawford, who works at the club and 
sleeps there. He is a young white boy who was left behind in Dallas 
when some amusement crowd went broke and he had been befriended by Jack. 
He told him to get the Polaroid ready, and the three of us went out and 
took a flash of this poster that was on the wail. Jack wanted to know 
why people would put things like that up. From there we went to the 
Post Office, that was around five o'clock Saturday morning. This ad of 
Bernard .Jeisman had him all upset. It had Post Office Box 1792 on it. 
Jack at first thought that the Warren ad had the same Post Office Box 
but ve found that wasn't true. Anyway, we got In the Post Office and 
we found the Box and it had a lot of mail in it and he asked the man 
.vho had the Box and he said he couldn't tell us, we would have to go to 
the Postmaster. So we went back and I had coffee and he had grapefruit 
juice, like he always has, it is his favorite drink. He looked in the 
telephone book and the directory for Bernard Weisman's name but couldn't 
find it. It was about six when we got home and we both went to sleep. 
I got up around ten or eleven Saturday morning and watched television. 
Jack was grieving. He busted out in tears many times and would say, 
'V.'hy did it have to happen to such a wonderful family?' When I went 
out around noon Jack was still there. I went shopping and bought some 
food and came home and cooked it. I had my dinner around seven-thirty 
and left around eight-thirty. I was with some friends but everybody 
was depressed so I went back home. When I woke up at eight or nine 
Sunday morning he was stil,* sleeping. I woke him up and he kept repeat- 
ing many times, 'Why did it have to happen to this poor family?' To me 
it Irokeci like he was in shock, he was definitely grieving. He got a 
cal I from Fort Worth from Lynn, a giri who worked in his club. She 
wanted $25 and he said he would send it Western Union. He left around 
ten-fifteen or ten-thirty. He had been pacing back and forth. He had 
a dry bronchial cough and he said he was going to the club and walk the 
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Patient says that he was awakened early that morning by the tele- 
phone cI.T from the girl who wanted a $25 draw on he r s alary, bhe 
asked him whether he wanted her to come ove ;. ° h ' ^ e married 

door about some fences, then drove down the ^^"J n „c " »V 
course to go over to the Industrial Bui I d . ng and then o n to Ma. n 
so I'd be closer to the wreaths that had been laid out h ° n hered 
President. On my way to Western Union I see a I ot of Pe°°' e J 
down at the ramp at the police station I maae an illegal ett 
It was Sunday and as a rule there are not many po li ce water, i n . 
not tn any hurry but there was no traff ic coming and I a o r 
doing little crazy things. I «ent _ to /Western Un .on and -entt 

sum: 

parked ray car it would never have happened ' fought maybe Y 
or Captain Fritz was talking to the newsmen «^er the tran s 
was over. 1 thought I might get a scoop f or ray f riend s at * , ook 
station, but 1 saw Oswald. He had a very sm , r. y, nn. ng fl 

US 3 | don^'rec^ Tf^r-Yoi - or if I 

said anything. I don't recall if he said anything. 

Patient was then asked why he didn't shoot more than once He said, 
"They grabbed my hand. After they brought me in t 

1 felt relieved. I don't remember just how they wrestieu , 
floor! T think' I said, 'You don't have to beat ray brains out am 
Jack Ruby.' It flashed through mym.nd. Why a re a I I the -e S . , 
ing on me?' I am very known person with the^ponce 
e | se , | am not somebody who is a screwball. 

When asked what impelled him to shool : he replied -I 
Here is a vicious anima -- and what the «o Id a lost . 
I didn't think what could happen to me. He was asked 
police said anything after he shot and he sa d, I ' 
before I went to the ground a cop said, Jack, you rat 

Patient was questioned further about his feelings Regard to the 
that out. 

,-hen questioned about his attitude toward other Presidents he said 
... U very strongly about Roosevelt's death "When he d ed I 1 
, t ba y ' When asked what he thought of Truman , he sa id , Later on 
, r v to be a very good President but there wasn't a lot of sent, 
."nntalitv !ith htm. Kennedy's family was the happiest family we ever 
r U '; in '.he .Vhite House." 
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.('hen asked what he thought was behind Oswald's behavior, he said, 
"From what ; heard about him he defected to Russia and he was closely 
tied to Cuba. What surprised me was that he was in the Service. In 
other words, I don't evan bother about him. Here's such an insigniri- 
cant man who disposes of a man of such great richness, such a great 
humanitarian. He was a mechanical thing who disposed of somebody so 
great. I can't explain it." 

The Examiner then asked, i7 Do you ever think of Oswald's wife and 
children?" At this question the patient looked quite shocked and hurt 
and replied, "Now, you make me remorseful. I don't know how to answer 
thit." 

There seems to be no feeling of guilt whatever on the patient's part 
about the slaying of Oswald. He seems to fee! that it was some agent 
outside of himself that carried out the act, and that Oswald was really 
not human. It was only when he was questioned about Oswald s wire 
and children that he was unable to use his defense of denial, that tne 
man was not a real human being. 

AUXILIARY INFORMATION 03 TA I NED FROM FIRST INTERVIEW WITH THE PATIENT, 
WHICH rfAS CARRIED OUT IN THE PRESENCE OF DR. BRCMBERG AND PATIENT S 
LAWYERS 

Patient was questioned about whether he had ever engaged in any gun- 
running to Cuba. He said, "I was always an opportunist. When Castro 
first came in he was considered a hero and I thought maybe I could make 
a deal i n se I I i ng j eeps to Cuba . He was st i I I a hero at the time, his 
brother was the first one to turn. Steve Allen and Jack Paar and Jake 
Garvey's son were ail interested then in making deals with him. I had 
been associated with a very high type person, but a gambler, MacK 
Millie, who ran a club in Cuba, so I went there for eight or ten days. 
I learned a lot from Mr. Willie, I learned how to eat and dress. He 
looks like a banker. When I went to Cuba I wouldn't let it be known 
here because a lot of rough guys come to my joint and if they knew I 
wasn't around they would break it up. I had once loaned Mr. Willie 
a little money. The finer things of life I learned from him. He sent 
me tickets to Cuba - think of it - a man I i ke that _ sen d , ng me t I ckets. 
I took with me a picture of a Mr. Fox taken with a girl in Dallas that 
I wanted to show to Mr. Willie and they held me for hours. It seems 
that the Fox people had been in with Batista." Patient says that he 
got quite frightened in Cuba. In one cab he relt sure they were going 
to roll him so he jumped out of the cab. 

The patient expressed some strange ideas about the drug Preludin, 
which is used in dieting, and which, in most individuals, produces 
little or no sensations. Patient said, "It makes you a positive thinker 
you don't have any inferiority, your reflexes are great. He says he 
took this drug on the morning of November twenty-fourth. He had taken 
Ambar, an amphetamine drug, some years before. He said that he would 
get drugs gratis from detail men from the drug house who were patrons 
of his duos. He also took C.R.D., which one puts in coffee, he 
remarked, "I am a very vain person. I thought it made my hair deter- 
iorate so I stopped it." This apparently is some medication which 
coats the stomach and satisfies hunoor. Hr f»l* *.h,t *h,- ' h3 " ' OT " 
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s ort of simulating effect. "It keeps you _ from laying down and wanting 
to take a nap. It takes out your procrastination. 

to be able to handle all of this." 

He says if he combined Preludin with li^or "it £ a £ e V^^care 

people who want to tear my head off, -- it someoouy 
is a very homicidal town." 

The patient had in his pocket a small picture of the late President 
with a black border and Christ.an prayers on the other s.de. Me 
looked at this on a couple of .occas .on* and tears we led up i 
eyes. Once during the interview the pat , ent sa d, I am one 
m Lt coiorfui Persons you ever me t an, went w, * J^^^ 
VJi^WZV, sl^hfe I'd^be somebody." At this point patient 
said, "All the Police Department loved me. 

He expressed great sensitiveness to the Bernard Weisman advertise- 
me nt "because Uwas detrimental to my. people We are always the 
scapegoat. I thought General Walker might be behmd ,t. 


